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ABSTRACT 

Identifying the variables which influence student 
attitudes, perceptions, and behavior patterns in regard to religion, 
sex, and alcohol has been a major source of investigation. To 
determine the dimensions underlying the relationship among religion, 
sex, alcohol use, and alcohol knowledge among university students, 
376 University of Maryland students (52% males, 48% females) 
completed an anonymous questionnaire on the subject. Principal 
components factor" analyses identified eight factors which represented 
the ways students organized their perceptions of the areas studied. 
The factors were: personal sexual code, dogmatism, dualism, 
religiosity, alcohol information, alcohol consumption and sex, 
alcoholism, parental drinking behavior, and conservatism. An analysis 
of the results showed that men and women differed on three factors 
(personal sexual code, dogmatism, and alcohol information). While 
women were less likely than men to be dualistic or dogmatic in their 
approach to religion, sex, or alcohol, they were also more likely to 
support a double standard, feeling that sexual intimacy for women 
should be based on love, but accepting that men base sex on mutual 
attraction. Additionally, women did not see a link between sexual 
satisfaction and alcohol consumption as men did. Women also were less 
likely to feel that virginity is strange or that homosexuals need 
help. These results suggest that men may feel different pressures to 
adjust to their sexuality. Thus, programming which is unique to the 
problems and adjustment of each sex may be more beneficial. (BL) 
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SUMMARY 

376 University of Maryland, College Park (UMGP) students (52% male, A8% 
female) were administered an anon^-nnous questionnaire concerning their per-- 
ceptions of religion, sex, and alcohol use and information. Principal components 
factor analyses identified eight factors which represent the ways students 
organize their perceptions of the areas studied. The factors were labeled: 
Personal Sexual Code, Dogmatism, Dualism> Religiosity, Alcohol Information^ 
Alcohol Consumption and Sex, Alcoholism, Parental Drinking Behavior and 
Conservatism. Students scoring high and low on each factor were profiled » 
and differences in male and female profiles were noted* Implications for 
conducting programs for students are discussed. 



I. 



llu'n- has been considerabU^ Interest in the arc-as of roii,'.lon, sox, and 
alcohol as inf iuene-rs of college student deve lopn;ont . IdontifvlnR the variables 
whloh InfUu'nce student attitudes, perceptions and behavior patterns in these 
three areas has been a n.aior source of Investigation. However, there appears 
to be a lack of research attempting to integrate all three of these areas 'n 
a com,non framework, aLt!,ough there are many studies which have examined the 
impact of these variables independently or in limited combination. 

Pervasive throughout the researcii literature Is the conclusion that religior 
is the single be.st predictor of sexual attitudes, perceptions, and behaviors 
among college students (Bell & Chaske, !97i); Burgess & Wallin, 1^)V1; Hebman, 
19=)9; Ehrmann, 1959; Freeman 5< Freeman, 1966; Kinsev, Pomerov, Martin, 1948; 
Klnsey, Pomeroy, Martin, Cebhard, 19.0. This bodv of literature sugge.sts 
that concern with religion is inversely related to premarital sexual attitudes 
and sexual behavior. Or. the other l,and, King, Abern.thy, )r.. Robinson, .nd 
Rot.swick (197M found no significant relationship between concern with religion 

and premarital sexual behavior. 

In two separate studies, Ogren (197.'0 and Primeau (197 7 ) examined whether 
religious belief or sexual guilt was a better predi.tor of sexual attitudes and 
sexual behavior. In both studies, it was concluded that sexual 5m, 1 1 1 resnlt 
from early religious training and experiences is a better predictor of sexual 
attitudes ar.d behavior than religion. Further eviden.-e to support this notl. 
was provided by Cunderson and McCory (1979), who Investigated whether religi 
or sexual guilt was a better uredlctor oi three sex variables'. 1) sex Inf 
obtained, 2) sexual attitudes held, and V sexual behavior expressed. Thev 
concluded that religion is an int.'rveniug variable with sexual guilt. This 
suggests that students who more frequently a. tend church are more likely to 
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I'xperlenoe IukIht levels of sexual .miilt, whifh nuiv inlorferc morv with their 
sfXunlUy than sHuients whn rarelv attC'iui churcli. 

In reforcMK-o to alcohol use, it is renurled th-'^^ U'ss r.M ii^ionslv oriented 
studetUs are more likely to start drinking', earlier and drink more than t lie i r 
religious counterparts (.lessor & .lessor. 1<)7S; Moos. Moos, Kuiik. h^7A; 197 7 ). 
Straus and Baron (19'n), in their landmark study invest i^at inji "Drlnkini; in 
CoUe.i'"--," asked students if they timuKht that aieohol eonsuiiipt i-^n enhatu es or 
.Hocompanies feelings of sexual excitement or facilitates such phvsica! involvement 
as petting, kissing and/or sexvial inl eiHOur se . Their findioKs illustrate thai- 
over half of the males and females sann)le(' f.-U (hat drinkiuR precipitated 
feelings of sexual excitement, petllnv'. and "necking." With resfu'ct to drinking 
and sexual intercourse, ]\?. of the females and 47T of the males felt that 
alcohol rontrlhuted tJ sexual f ai- i 1 itat ion . 

In a study conducted hy Crossman (!9fV)). t hi- level of drinkini' ii.otivation 
among college student.^ was found to be posit ivelv associated with t iie inahllitv 
to delay gral i f i I'at I on , levels of psyciio 1 og i i-a 1 frustration, feelinv.s ol 
per.sonal he Ip lt?s.sness and power lessness and jiarenta! disapproval. lessor, 
Canner and Gros.sman (1968) found that heavv drinkers amonu college stuitents 
were mt)re likely to have low expectations of general need sat i s f ai- 1 i on than 
those students wlu^ drank less. Orford, Waller, and Peto (197-^) found that peer- 
group pressure is a major influencer In .student drinking. Ihis is lurther 
aup-ported by Twlie and Beyer ( 197 7 ) who found a tendency among coUe^^e drinkers 
to reject their alcohol abstaining contemporaries as friends and associ;Ues. 

Strange and Srlimldt (1979) and Minatova, Sedlacek, Heckman , and Bi'idwell 
( 198 3) iiave found that college students have limited knowledge of hc^w alcc^hol 
affects them. Minatova and her cul leaRues Moted that males were less likelv 
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lo admit I heir lack d! know! etl^U' than t unia i . 

The lack of claritv frr^m f !u' iitoratut v^ had led i:o a ! raKn>ent at ion and 
lack of coordination among student services at riu-inv colleges and universities. 
At the University of Maryland, College Park> aj:-;in)cies such as the Counsel Injj. 
Center, Health Center, Wonien Vs Center, Student Covernn^ent A^^-sor i at i (^n , Chai)lain*s 
services and emergency services all offer a varietv of services and nrc^^rairis 
In the areas of religious orientation, sexual attitudes ami bchavii)r, and 
alcohol use and abuse, 

'fhe puri)ose. of the present studv was to determine the ci ii^u^ns i ons tinder- 
lying the relationship among religion, sex, alcohol use nnd alcohol knowledge 
amouK university students. These vlimenslons could tlien hv emploved in coordinal Inv 
and developing programs and services. 

Met luwi 

A rej^r^.^seiUat Ive sample ol i76 student ;> C^l"- tnales, '48?' females) at the 
University of Maryland, Cf^llege Park was atimin ist ered an ani>nvinnus item 
quest ic^nna ire concerning their [U'reept i (Mis of religion, sex, arui aleoho) use 
and information. The itt^ms (witti sex as a dumnr: variable) were i n t 'Meorre 1 at ed 
and factor analyzed, tising principal componeiii s analvsis wiih s(iuared multiple 
correlations as communal it v estimates, with all laetrn's with elv,envalues (U/er 
i.CO rotated to a varimax solution, Suci^ an -uK'Uvsis would al^iw Ut a deter- 
mination of the ways students organi/.i* their iwm'»*imU i vuks of ihes*' areas y^n that 
programs and servii*es can be belter orgcrinlzeti .-.cid foeuscui. 

Eight factors were found to account for lOi)'' of the common vurirUUH' among 
the items. Table I desc*ribes students scoriuj; high and iov; nr\ eacdi tactc^r. 
The eight factors we labeled; 1 Personal Sexual Code, 11 Dogmat i sn-./Oua. 1 ism, 
ITT Religiosity, TV Alcohol Information, V Al'-oiu^l Consumption and Sex, VI 
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Alcoholism, Vli Fareniai Drinking BiMiavior, ami ^'Ul f'«Mi5;LM vat i sm . rtuMe were 
differences between men and woinen on three factons (U ?!, and V). 

01 sc: n.ss i on 

The resulls showed t:hat religion, sex, and aleohol are Interrelate'^ in a 
way that It makes it useful to consider these relat ionships when design {n)> 
student services. S^ach factor Ln Tahle 5 represents an Independent dinun^siori 
around which programs could be developed. F^ach factor represents a i certain 
"type" of student wh<i >^cores hi^h or low on tliat dimension, anci henc<' Translates 
Into what appeals, recruiting methods, and, ultimately, content minht be 
employed in services or programs. 

The implications of the study for r^^li^ious nroy^rarMs woulci ajM^^''^' to 
be: (I) There is a tvne of student who sees religion as a priniarv force in 
his/her life (Factor 111), who is llkelv te he a vir-;in. I'liest* tw<i issues mav 
Interact In such a wav as to cause adiusC;rient j^rch!i»ms tor sn.-h stud(»nts. (2) 
Thet e are oclur students who see issues including religion as dualistic (Factor 
II - right or wrong, good or bad). I'his apfn'oatb. inthu^ncc^s their <aiT]Pi)s life 
and may present them with many difficulties. Perrv iPr/O) iii-^cusst-^ tin* ini- 
plications of sucli an outlook In terms of his dm'e ! i^pment 1 iheorv. 

There are several othec far-tors in whirii religion plavs a ^ecotidarv roU^ 
and should he consld«;red in studi^nt religi{)us prograinmin^ . lactor !V describes 
a type of student who is uninformed about alcohol and who is not religious, and 
Factor VIII describes a student who is conservative and feels one shciuld be 
re 1 i g ious . 

S^^x-^Reiat ed J^rojt^^rams 

Implications for those providing student servicers related to sex and 



sexuality appear i:<^ he: (1) Thtne is a type of studoiu (low Hcuvvy - Factor I) 
who has conservative positions on sexua! behavior, and feels that men should 
be free to engage In premarital sex based on mutual art. rait ion, but womer) are 
expected to engape in sex based on love. For some students, eKfu?etat i ons of 
a double standard (or a single standard for scorers) will hi.* the focal 

point of tlieir sexuality and sexual adjustment. (2) For some students (Factor V), 
alcohol is seen as a direct link to a satisfving sex life. Fxph-^ring tliis 
supposed link and the implications for sex\jal adjustment would appear lo be 
an Important area for j)rogrammlng. 

Some aspect of sex and sexuality runs throu^>h seven ot the e(g!it factors. 
For instance, F.-^ctor 11 describes a dual 1st ic student w!io sinv-; right and wrong 
on sexual Issues, Factor III describes students who link vir^inltv and religiosity, 
and Factor IV notes thiar. there is a t vpe of student who had limited informatic^n 
about alcohol and is C(^)is(*rvat i ve aimut sex^ but who is different ! rom the 
otlier types of studcnu s described here. l''actor VII isolates a t vdc of student 
whose parents have a drinking problem aiuJ believps In a dMiibh^ sexual standard, 
and Factor VIII studc^rU's are generaliv . ()nscrvat i Vf , including their views on 
sex . 

Aicohol_ Pro_^ranis 

Implications of the study for providing alc(^h(^i relati^d ■3r(Ji/.rams ai^^ear 
to be: (1) There are Individiaals who kn<^w little abotjt the crhMn*^ oi alcolu^l 
and do not associate with those who drink (Factor IV). Programming^ for them 
might take a luiblic inlormation orientation, (2) Tljere is a group of stutients 
who assfU'iate alcohol consumption with successful sexual activity (Factor V). 
This group also feels they know about the effects of alcohol, but do not dem(»n- 
strate more knowledge than their peers. Tiii-^ miglit be a particularly critical 
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group fo reach, sinct? alcohol is associatCM with other re infon^f rs and basi<^ 
needs in life, and a tendency to feel thev hnvv the '^answers" wi^en thov don*t. 
(3) Factor VI depicts a group that Ls afraid nf alcolu^l and becoming alcoholic. 
Tl\e low scorers show a lack of fear and see alcohol as safer than marijuana. 
Both high and low scorers could present prime audiences for services or programs 
to prevent problems In handling alcolu^l. (A) Some students report'.^i that one 
or both parents have a drinking problem, and this is linked with favoring a 
double standard for men and women on sexual behavior. 

Other factors which showed alcohol relatedness were II, where d\iallstic 
students felt alcoholics were weak and one ctnildn*t become an alcoholic drinking 
only beer, and VIII where conservatives felt that drinking beer was v/rong. 
lUf f erences liy Sex 

Men and women differed on three f^K-tors, and the differences are complex. 
While women were less likely t(^ be dual 1st Ic or d<^gmat ic in their approach to 
religion, sex or alcohol than men, women were alsc^ more likelv to sui^port a 
double standard and feel that sexual Intimacv should be based on love for 
women, but accepted that men base sex on mutual at trait ion (Factors 1 and 11). 
Additionally, women did not see a link between sexual satisfaction and alc^ohol 
consumption as men did, but women were less likely to fee! that virginiiv is 
strange or homosexuals need help (Factor V). 

'flu* results suggest that men mav feci tiiifercni i^rcssurcs to adjiist 
to their sexual it v. Thus, some programming whicli is uni^pu* tc» i ht* probltMns 
and adjustiuent of each sex is called for. 

As one takes an overall look at the studv, manv of the results were 
expected and fit ratlier well with current student servlc'^s offered, but otiiers 
appear more unexpected and complex. In aiw rase, the writers feel that student 



affairs pr( grams should be developed wherever possible on the way students 
organize tleir perceptions rather than on models developed from other sources. 
It Is hopec that this study provides some ideas tor prot i*ssiona 1 s and students 
alike who ere concerned with the areas studied. 
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FACTOR I - Personal Sexual Code (217. of common varianco) 

High Jicorers - Llherol attitudes toward sex; Int orcourst.^ and living 
together before marriage Is acceptable. Sex based on mutual attraction without 
love is acceptable. No separate sex codet> seen for males and femaU»s. Men are 
more likely to score high. 

Low Scorers Conservative attitudes toward sex; Intercourse and llvlnu 
together before marriage are not acceptable. Sex should be based on love. 
Separate sex codes for men and women are acceptable; men are expected to have 
some intercourse based on attraction, women are expected to l^ave itUercourse 
based on love. Women are more likely to score low. 

FACTOR n - f^^iSJ.^A^J^il/Pi\^^^ U7^' of common varlan<'e) 

High Scorers - Dogmatic and dualist ic perceptions of religion (vou are 
100% American or not; religion directs whole life), alcohol (alcoholics are 
v/eak; you won't become alcoholic drinking only bet'r) and sex (there are two 
kinds of women; good and bad). Men are more likely to score higli. 

Low Scorers ~ See gradations in perceptions of religion, ,t}ci)hot and sex. 
Women are more likely to score low. 

FACTOR Tli - ReH^j.^^.^iiVly i^-^^^^- common variance) 

High Scorerj^ - Concerned with role of religion tn their !ives^ likely 
not to 1iaVe *had 'sexual intercourse. No differences by sex. 



FACTOR IV - Alcohol I nform^^^^ {W/. of common variance) 

Hi^h Scorers - Have limited Information and experience witti alcohol. Feel 
alcohol is not a drug; tio not know [)ercentages of alcohol in variotis drinks. 
Friends do not drink. Conservative about sex (living to:,u'th(*r bef(U*p marriage 
not accept abU^) but not religious. No differences bv sex. 

l>ow Scorers - Kno'.. edgeab le about alcohol and its effects, feel aU'oho! 
is A drug. Have friends who drink. More tolerant 'M' living togethcu- H(4'ore 
iuarrlage. Religion has some role in their lives. Mo di f t\»r<Mict's bv srx, 

FACTOR V - Alf*/^jl^?A P-^l^^l^Al^l^^^ (1^% of common variance) 

Hijg^h Scorers - Feel that alcohi)! comsumptlon enhances sexual artlvitv. FihM 
they know more about the effet'ts of alcolu^l on tiieir bodies and behavior, although 
do not score higher on factual alcohol Infornuition items. Tend to he more 
sexually active, an<i tool virginity is strange and homosexuals need help. 
Men are more likely to score high. 



Low Scorers - Feel religion irrelevant to their lives. Likely to be 
sexually experienced. No differences by sex* 
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Tab It' ! 

Profiles of Higli and Low Scorot's on Nini- F.icfors 
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FACTOR V conn 



Low Scorers - Do see a rehat ionshi p botwu(.'n alrolu^l r f^nsumpt i on and 

enjoyment of sSex, \)n not feel they know more tfu-in others aboiit the (•ff(?rts o{ 
alcohol on their bodies and behavior, and do not score hl):>her on alcohol lnformati« 
items. Tend to he less sexually active* but do not feel vir^tniiv is stranjxe or 
homosexuals need help. Women are more likely to score hnv. 

FACTOR VI - Aicoho^^^^ (10% of common variance) 

Hlj^i Scorers - Tend to feel they could becc^me ah^oholics. !)o not see 
alcohol as safer than mar I j uana, and feel alcoiu)! has nej^ative elfi'cls nn people 
and their behavior. No differences bv sex. 

Low Scorers - Tend to feel they could no\. become alcoholics. See alcohol 
as safer than mari juana, and do not feel alcohol has negative effects on people 
and their behavior. No differences bv sex. 

FACTOR VII - P^i^'^^^^tal^ prlnj<ii*ig Bjehayjor (It of ^•{Mulm^^ varianiM.-) 

High Scorers - Report that neither parent has a drinking problem. Do not 
feel that nien and women have different sexual codes. No differences by sex. 

Low Scorers - Report that one or both parents havM.* a drinking problem. Feel 

that women should not have premarital sex. but it is acceptable fi^r meiu No 
differences by sex. 

FAClTOR VI 11 - ^I" common variance) 

y.^y^i'l . A^5?Ji!fi^ 'f^nd to take "conservative'* positions arui feel: sex slK)uld be 
confined to married people; homosexuals need help; one should be religious; 
drinking alcohol is wrong. No differences by sex. 

^-"[^^^ ^SiPy^Sf^ Tend to take "liberal" positions and feel: sex sho\ilii be 
based on mutual attraction; homosexuals do not need tielji; onv* should not 'e 
religious and that drinking alcohol is acceptable. No differences bv se^. 
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